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SCRiPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NO. 1. 
T perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. 
Acts, xvii. 22. 

So-said Paul to the men of Athens. The spirit of 
this great apostle was stirred willhin him, at the idol- 
atrous scenes which were acted before him in that 
city; and he discourses, therefore, in the synagogue 
with the Jews and with other devout persons, on the 
subject of their idolatry. Then certain philosophers 
of the Epicurians, and of the Stoics, encountered him. 
And some said, ** What will this babler say?” And 
others, “ He seemeih to be a setter forth of strange 
gods!” This they accused him f, because he preach- 
ed to them the glad tidings of Jesus, and of the res- 
urrection. Aud they took him, and bronght him to 
the Areopagrus,the supreme court of Aibens, saying, 
“ May we know what this new doctrive is, of which 
thou speakest ? For thou bringest certain strange 
things to our ears : we desire therefore to know what 
these things mean.” Now all the Athenians and the 
foreigners, who dwelt among them, employed their 
leisure in nothing else, but in telling or hearing some 
new thing. Then Paul stood in the midst of the su- 
preme court. and said, * I perceive that in all things 
ye are foo superstitious.” Yoras I passed by, and be- 
held the objects of your devotion, I found also an al- 
tar, with this inseription, * Te an uaknown God.”— 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him I an- 
mounce tu 

In all agua ofthe world, and perhaps to every class 
of mankind, the sentiment of our text might have 
been with propriety applied. In an especial manner 
we may consider it as applicable to the present state 
of mankind, and to the generality of those, whe in- 
habit the portion of the globe in which we are privil- 
eged wiiha residence. My main object, therefore, 
in pursuing this subject, will be to notice some of 
those things, in which we and others are too supersti- 
tious ; and to show the consequences of being so, to- 
gether with the producing cause of supersiition. 

Ist. Superstition isa word, which is generally de- 
fined to be ** the observance of unnecessary and un- 
commanded rites and practices in religion; rever- 
ence of objects not fit for worship; too great nicety, 
fears, scrupulousness, ov extravagant devotions ; or 
religion, wrong dirceted or conducted.” 

Onr text was primarily applied to the case of those 
who were given to idolatry; apd therefore seems to 
jnstify an application to those in our ownday, who are 
givento the same propensity. Itisa fact, however 
stoutly it may be denied by the world, that some pro- 
fessed christians are as much prone to idolatry as 
were the ancient heathen. The Gentiles, on hearing 
the true God proclaimed, forsook their idols withont 
reluctance, and paid their homage to the one true 
God, manifested threugh a Mediator; while the fa 
vored children of Ab:aham adhered to their tradi- 
tions. The Jews, were remarkably su, erstitious.— 
They consider every infraction on the customs of 
their fathers, as no less sinful than a violation of the 
positive law of God. It will be admitted, that the ex- 
amples of ‘he Patriarchs of the Jewish vation, were 
generally worthy of imitativa. But such was the su 
perstition of their decendants, that the most trivial 


and useless ceremonies, were considered of almost e- 
ternal consequence. These cerimonies must not on- 
ly be performed according to ancient custom, but they 
must be performed in the precise manner of former 
usage. One would suppose, that with the setting up 
of Cbrat’s kingdom upon earth, these cotions would 
have become extinct ; but this was far from being 
true. But abont 300 years had elapsed after the 
coming of Christ in his kingdom, before those of the 
Catholic church were enveloped ia a cloud of super- 
stitiouserror. Their unscriptural rites and ceremo- 
nies were but astep behind those of paganism. The 
doctrines of trausubstantiation and purgatorial pun- 
ishment, are too absurd toreqmre a sericus refuta- 
tion. ‘To a man accustomed to reason upon matters 
of religion, the supposition, that the real body and 
blood of Jesus Christ is present in the eucharist, is 
only a proper subjec! of ridicule and contempt. Yet 
even in this enlightened age’ of the world, there are, 
not oaly in Earope, but also in this country, thou- 
sands of rational beings, who give credit to this d 
ma. ‘The priest, who in the estimation of the. blinded 
multitude, is the representative of Christ upon earth, 
can make the world believe that he can change wine 
into blood and the waterinto flesh. From whence 
comes this ridiculous notion? The answer is at 
hand + Superstition is the prolific mother of ten thou- 
sand such like absurdities. Common sense, in its un- 
restrained exercise, consigns to oblivion all such 
ideas as are contrary to nature ; and if left to operate 
freely, without being shackled hy priest-crait, would 
drive from the world this foolish notion with ten 
thousand others, equally inconsistent with her dic- 
tates. Another thing in which mankind are too su- 
perstitious, is in placing too much dependence on 
useless ceremonies, particularly that of water bap- 
tism. ‘ 

No one, in the coo] exercise of reason, will con- 
tend, that anv mode of water baptism, ill in any de- 
gree affect our eternal salvation ; yet such a stress is 
laid upon it, that a considerable portion of the chris- 
tian church has been severed from the main body, 
merely on account of a difference in opinion as to the 
mode or manner of administering this ordinance.— 
One cantends that to pour or sprinkle water uj on the 
head, is the proper way, while another is of opinion, 
that this is entirely insofficient, and maintains that it 
is highly necessary to immerse the whole body. The 
former says that baptism should be administered to in- 
fants, while the latter contends that pone but adults 
are entitled to the benefits of this ordinance. What 
renders the whole more worthy of notice, is the fact, 
that it has been carried to so great a pitch that the 
strongest party have uniformly, without any other 
cause of controversy, been guilty of persecuting the 
weakest. Now Il contend, that nothing under heav- 
en, but ** being too superstitious,” has created this 
schism in the church. For bad both parties looked 
into the bible, they would have learned that under 
the gospel dispensation there is but ** one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism ;” and this fact, ifduly consid- 
ered, would have convinced them that the true bape 
tism is that of the spirit, and not of the beggarly ele- 
ments of this beggarly world. ‘ 
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Another thing in which mankiod are toa supersti-. 
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tious. is, in belteving without evidence, that’ prophe- 
cies are still uctered, or that mirackes are perfurmed 
inthis 2geof the world. Mankind are generally 
fond of the marvelious. This has led myriads into 
the most extravagant notions imaginable. if we 
lock at the early ages of the christian church, we may 
leara that thousands were then guided more by ‘anat- 
icicm than by reason. Constautine, pretended that 
he saw in the heavens the cross uf Christ, erected, 
with the inscription upon it, ‘* By this conquer.”— 
About the same time he pretended that the Saviour 
of the world condescended to hold conversation with 
him. about the concerns of his kingdom; while at the 
same time, if history may be believed, his governing 
principle was neither religion nor moral honesty.— 
Yei, uotwithstanding the world bas affixed to his 
uame the title of Great,” the present generation 
can look upon his conduct, as the meanest of political 
management. But those, who lived in that eventful 
period, almost with one consent gave credit \o his | 
pretended revelation, and with their feet shod, not | 
with ibe preparation of the gospel of peace, but with 
tue preparation of war and destruction, fought with 
unexampled intrepidity bis battles, and dyed their 
garments in the blood o! martyred imnocence. | 

The history of the church, in every succeeding age 
affords proof of the fact, that pretemded visions and 
gifts of prophecy, miraculous revefations, and super- 
vatural wonders, have been accredited by a majority 
of mankind, and bave’ given birth to innumerable 
sects and parties, whose modes of faith and practice 
have beenas mysterious as were their producing 
causes. 

Oux text, may with much propriety, be applied to 
those who believe in witchcraft, magic, omens, and 
dreams. Itis truly astonishing that mankiod should 
be led so far from reason as to harbor the impressions 
which are imprinted on their minds by ‘beir purses, 
or other more sensurable, because better informed 
instructors of youth. Te fable of a bell without top 
or hottom, located in some place, the Lord knows 
where, constantly supplied with brimstone from 
some country, neither in heaven, earth, nor below it; 
iilled to overflowing with the ghosts of departed sin- 
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themselves, have any thing but superstition to ztound 
their faith upon. One who is well informed in the 
history of the bible, and has listened to the objectiog. 
against its authenticily, is prepared to exercise chayi. 
ty towards those who deny it entirely. Such an ong 
would not drive a man by force of arms into the king. 
dom of heaven; butisready to rendera reason to 
every man that asketh him, and to make due allow. 
ance fora want of faith in others. But he who is jn. 
debted to superstition for his religion, is ever ready t, 
issue the thunderbolts of condemnation Against al! 
who are not as superstitious as himself. 

Again—Mankind in their choice of a religion are 
most generally governed by superstition. The ques. 
tion seldom arises in their minds, whether reaspy 
common sense, or the scriptures would sanction thejy 
mode of faith, but they adveri to the opinions of some 
friend ; perhaps a father, a grand-father, or perhaps 
a grand-mother, and whatever side of the question 
ws taken by them, is cailed orthodox, and adopted 
pwithout examination. Iience, we find children, 
grand-children, and probably great grand-children, 
pursuing their journey to heaven in the same wa; 
that their fathers and mothers have travelled. such 
are generally the most ignorant part of community a. 
bout the concerns of religion. 

Honesty cfopinion, is no test by which to deter 
mine the correciness of any system of doctnnc. A 
man may be an honest novice in things of this nature. 
Our fathers may have been honest and good men, 
and yet their doctrine may have been as far removed 
from truth, as the east is from the west. There are 
honest pagans—honest infidels—honest ‘deists—hon- 
est mecthodists—honest calvinists, and for ought we 
know, honest universalists ; yet the honesty or sin- 
cerity of either sect, is no evidence of the truth of 
their doctrines. An honest mau may be honestly de- 
ceived, and nothing on earth is easier than to be most 
egregiously mistaken. Therefore, I say, that those 
who are governed in the least by the opinions of oth 
ers in the choice of a religion, are, in all things in re- 
lation to this subject, ‘+ teo superstitious.” 

If we look into the probable motives which govern 
a majority of the religionists of our day, we may sec 





ners, is among the number of those things, which ina 

day of retribution, will stand charged to the account | 
of those who instil them into the migds of children, | 
when they themselves know better. With much | 
truth it may be said, in all these things we are too 
superstitious. But my business is, to speak only of 
matters of religion in which we are misguided by su- 
perstition. 

This country baasts of its pre-eminence in point of 
religious knowledge, and doubtless in respect toa 
general understanding of these matters, we, as a 
great body of people, are not behind any nation of 
the earth. But let us look into the present state of 
affsirs, and see how defective we are, even here, un- 
der the sunshine of the gospel. 

What portion of the iwhabitants of the U. States 
are there, who can give any good reason, why they 
believe the bible io be tue word of God? I venture 
to say, that not one out of ten, in this christian land, 
in the egjorment of christian privileges, and blessed 
with chvistian ministers, and in the full exercise of 
christian bigotry,can assign ai.y other evidence of the 
authenucity of the scrintures. than the sweeping rea- 
gon *‘ our fathers have believed them to be so.”—~ 
Few, very few, take the trouble to examine the bible 
for themselves, but trust to their priest or to their 
neigubor for an explanation of itscentents, It is be- 
lieved that bui few of chose, who decluim against eth- 
€rs Who have poi implicit {aid in the word of revela- | 
ticao, and ‘vno are most ready to hurl anathemas a- 
gaingt the persons or characters of such as think for 








the truth of my remarks verified. We see young 
mes, and perhaps some who are called pious, who 
have been told from their cradle, that they would 
tnake good ministers or missionaries, to go among the 
heathen ; or some such fine thing has been imprinted 
upon their minds whea young. The consequence is 
a very natural one; they grow up in the nurture and 
admenition of their prous mothers—are sent to col- 
lege; trom thence they go to a theological seminary, 
and from thence they are born into the world the ex- 
act images of the priest ofthe parish in which they 
have formerly resided. They generally take for 
granted what they have been told, and come abroad 
into seciety poorly prepared to disseminate their own 
sentiments, much less to combat what their teachers 
have told them iserror! In a word, experience dem- 
onstrates the fact, that some blindly follow tradition 

and are governed so much dy superstition, that thes 
know but little of what others believe,andare conse 

quently unprepared to withstand the attacks of thetr 
opposers. Sach keep up a continual cry against i- 
vestigation, and are buisterous in opposition to every 
sentiment but theirown. The sound of their ware- 
ing voice is gone out intoall the earth, and the les: 
wicked, but no less superstifiou- multitude, take for 
granted, what their blind leaders tell them, and 
strictly adhere to their opinions.however inconsisteDt 
and unfounded iu iruth, they may be. Thus is igno- 
rance perpetuated and the truth. if embraced at all. 
lies dormant or unheeded by a majority of manisind 
Again---In no instance are mankind more supet 
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stitious, than in not embracing opportunities to ac- 
guive information of the differeat doctrines which are 
now taught among men.—The priest tells his hearers 
that his doctrine ts right, and that all others are 


false. ‘This is a matter of course. Preachers of the 
Gospel are privileged, by consent of the world, in 
the prevogative of vindicating their honesty; and 
consequently they soust tell mantind that the doctrine 
they preachis true. But the erime hes in not allow- 
ing others to judge by comparison of the correctuess 
of what they say.--Alnusi every pretended preacher 
af tie gosyel, cautions his hearers to beware of false 
doctrine, anil gives thein to understand that they are 
wicapable of judgivg fur themselves in matters of this 
kind. Hence many are unwilling to hear any other 
sentiment, than that in which they have been educat- 
ed. This is occasioned #P a great degree by the craft 
of designing men. he danger of hearing and judg- 
ing or ihemseives, is impiated on the mind of chil- 
dren; and they grew up under these impressians till 
they becume confirmed in bigoty, and filled with the 
unyielding temper and disposition of ignorance and 
tully.—Few wiv have been long accustomed to be- 
heve in the traditions of their fathers can be prevail- 
ed upon to examine any other sentiment, and with 
most it may be considered xortupate that their fore- 
fathers were not pagans, for, had they been such, 
their sons wouid save been pagans to this day. © 

A belief in miraculous conversions, is the offspring 
of superstition —How long it 1s since the present mode 
of conversion to christianity became fawsionabie, is 
not easily asceriained, but one thing is quite certain : 
it is of modern inzention. I woald not be uaderstood 
to deny, ‘he necessity of the new oirth—But } deny 
the correctuess of Ga&yse exercises Which are depom. 
‘aated a change of licart. The sainted writers of the 
vible have never seen fit to use the cant phrases 
which are adopied to express the fash:onabie ideas of 
the orthodox on this subject. Nothing is saia iu the 
bible aout being changed {rota mature tv grace,—— 
nor is theré the fSast indication of any tung being 
necessary only a heart-felt belief in Christ and his 
testimony aad a faith'ui cogformity to the same. *‘ He 
iat believeth that Jesus is the Christ is bora of 
Ged.”—W e find no evidence in the gecriptures which 
justifies the belief that we must, in the first place, 
usten to the thunders of the law from Sinai’s top, and 
ve made to tremble under the false impression that it 
will be just in God to daran us to all eternity :—we 
hear nothing from the fountaio ef all truth like the 
idea which our priests patm upon the world, that we 
are fit subjects of heaven as svon as we think our- 
selves worthy of hell.—Therefore I say, that the no- 
tions Which have obtained among mankind on this 
subject are “ too superstitious."—That we must be 
born again before we can sce the kingdam of God, is 
afact which no christian will deny, but tfat a miracle 
must be performed in order to obiaina knowledge of 
the truth isnot true. What is it but superstition, or 
the dread of some imaginary evil, that excites the 
frantic gestures and lond veciferations of some who 
pretend to * get rcligion”?—The dictates of reason 
or the testimony of the bible, is not consylted ia this 
case—They can neither give a reason for their hope 
nor their conduct, but indicate a disposition to take 
heaven by storm. 

Again—We are too superstitious when we pay our 
devotions toan unknown God. 

The God whoma majority of mankind ignorantly 
worship, may emphatically be called an unknown 
God. There is nothing neither in heaven, on earih, 
under the earth, wor in the sea, in which those traits 
in his chardcter, by which he is distinguished, may 
be knowa.—Ifis perfections, (or rather imperfec- 


made, nor do we find them pourtrayed in the scrip- 
tures of truth. The God of superstitivn’s children. 
is called a triune God.—This name will lose by a 
comparison with that of the God of the Athenians— 
Their’s was an unknown God, but this is one which 
never can be known.—Even Calvin himself, whose 
extravagant ideas are only exceeded by those of 
modern clergymen, bas said of this three mfinities * } 
like not this prayer O, holy, blessed, and glorious 
trinity, it savours of barbarity.” The great reformer. 
Martin Luther speaking of the same subject, says 
‘* The word trinity sounds very oddly, and is a human 
invention; it were better to call the Almighty, God, 
than trinity.” But passing by this absurd tenet, 
which carries upon its face its own refutation, we 
may with propriety igquire into the character of this 
unknown dcity. 

It may well be supposed that the true God would 
manifest his character in the works of his hands 
That God who is the author of creation, and who rolls 
on the wheels of providence. declares in (he heavens, 
in the earth—in the sea—yea, in all creation, not on- 
ly his power, but also his wisdom and his mercy.—-: 
But the uaknown God is enshrouded in darkness and 
mystery. His votaries attribute to him a dispgsition, 
which they suppose, will make sure the unalferable 
damnation of a large proportion of his helpless off- 
spring. They suppose him partial to his friends and 
implacable against his enemies—But the God whom 
Paul decl:red unto the world, was represented as be- 
iag the saviour of all men and without partiality or 
hypocricy, and as having a purpose to save all &.— 
The sun rises upon the evil and upon the good, and 
the rain descends upon the just and upon the unjust, 
but those who worship a God whom they kaow not, 
neglect tu draw tlie inference that these are indica- 
tions of impartial benevolence and love. 

In al! these :uings and many more, we are apt te 
be too supersaitious. Our fathers aud mothers have 
: told us to believe the priesi, the priest cells us that 
| Gud hates sinners, and we cannot, nay sometimes we 





| care not indulge a different idea, althougu our better 


| judgment may be convinced of its correctness. These 
remarks may be extended to all our prejudices, all 
our bigotry, all our fanaticism, all our wilfui igoor- 
ance, and all thuse intolerant feelings which lead us 
to slander the doctriues which we cannot refute. 
2ndiy—What may be considered as the oatural 
consequences of superstition deserves our notice. 

‘The necessary consequencesof superstition are big- 
otry, and unplacable prejudices against allother opin- 
ions than those we may have imbibed. A man of 
superstitious feelings wraps himseif up in bis own 
creed and ridiculuus notions, and scorns the map 
who differs with him in opinion in matteis of religion 
He is ignorant as t» the tenets of others, and 1s gen- 
erally too proud to be instructed—He knows but lit- 
tle or nothing himself end considers any attempt at 
improvement criminal. His prejudices are strong 
ard as deeply rooted as his ignorance—his mind 
has never expanded beyond the narrow lumits of his 
father’s creed, and generally his soul is confined 
within the narrow limits of himself. 

To supersiition, are we indebted, for all that per- 
secuting spirit, which pervades the world: rath is 
prostrated—error is spread abroad in the earth— 
blindness of miad is entailed upon all generations— 
hardness of heart with all its curses is haaded down 
f.om father to son, and our land is ovefspread with 
darkness and misery; and all this is but the consc. 
quence of superstition. 

Will it not, then, be advisable to turn our eyes to- 
wards the fountain-head of all this wickedness and 
learn what is the cause"of our being too superstitious ¢ 





tions) are net made known by the things that are 


“ Superstition, (sayga great writer) usually springs 
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either frem servile fear which makes peo, le believe 
that God is always wrathful & invent means tu appease 
him: or frem a natural inclination we all have to 
idolatrv, which makes men think they see some ray 
of divinity in extraordinary beings, and on this ac- 
count worship them—-Or from bypocricy, which 
makes men willing to discharge their obligations to 
God by grimace and by zeal for exterual services, or 
from pre-umption which makes men serve God after 
their own fancics.” 

That aservile fear of God is one great cavse of 
superstition cannot be denied—the propositiot. is seli- 
evident. Fesr of this kind arises from the supposi- 
tion that Gud hates mankind. It 1s the same as was 
felt by the demons of cld when they believed and 
trembled. Whenever such ideas become fixed in 
our mines, we immediately set ourselves about the 
work of appeasing this wrath of an unknown God. 
We offer him prayers—praises, gifts—a part of man- 
kind, to satiate his longing after the misery of his 
creatures ;—we sacrifice the wicked to placate his 
vengeance—and im sume instances mankind have 
gone to the extremity of giving bim a part of himself 
to torture upon the cross, so that bis vengeance might 
be appeased. Hence we may learn the wickedness 
of iaculcating in the minds of youth, the potion that 
God isates sinners. Better would it be to tell them 
that there is no God, than to bend their weak minds 
to the worship ofan unknown Molech. Better would 
it be to let them grow up and learn from the volume 
of nature that the Lord is good unto all, and that his 
tender mercies are over all his werks. Ilypocrisy 
is the nursing mother of stuperstitioa—it excites an 
unholy zeal for the observance of outward ceremo- 
nies, and bends the mind by degrees to believe what 
was first only adopted for the sake of fashion. The 
christian world is governed in a great measure by 
the dictation of those, whodeclare themscives the 
humble followers of Christ. They, hold the reigns of 
morality, and as long as it is for their interest to keep 
in ignorance the honest multitude, they will cry out 
agrinst any infractions upon the opinions of our fath- 
ers and muthers. ‘\e have much that should excite 
our thankfulness to God that the efforts of some, have 
been successful in suppressing superstition. Had 
no! this been the case, this day would have heheld 
us engaged in hanging wiiches or in boring the 
tongues of quakers ! 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
( Continued from page 302.) 
UNDERSTANDING, 
In vain were the organs of sense laid open to | 
all impressions of surrounding objects, and the | 
nerves fitted for their transmission, were there 





theught, and becomes subject to the Varioug 
combinations that are necessary to the pheno. 
mena of the understanding. Here it is proper 
to observe, that the terms thought and under. 
standing are synonimous; both are alike an ag. 
bridged expression of the whole operation of 
the brain or sensitive centre. 

Our sensations are only modifications of our 
being, and are not qualities of the objects 5 fey 
no object has colour to those who have been 
blind from birth ; the rose has lust its most pre- 
cious quality to him, who has lost his sunell ; he 
hoows it only by its colour and figure. We 
perceive nothing but within ourselves ; and ig 
is only by habit and by applying differeat sen- 
ses to the romps: the same object, that 
we become able to sepdfate it fiom our own ex- 
istence, and refer to external objects, the sen- 
sations that take place within ourselves. Qur 
ideas came tous only by the senses. The child 
that opens its eyes to the light, is prepared te 
receive impressions from the objects that sur- 
round it, only because it has senses. It has 
however a seusibility capable of being set in 
action by two sorts of impressions, for it has 
the consciousness of those which spring from 
internal motion, ard from these impressions it 
executes certain spontaneous movements. As 
the cerebral fibres are acted on with greater or 
less force by sensations propagated by all the 
senses, influenced at the same time, we could 
only acquire confused notions of all bodies that 
produced them, if one particular and strong 
perception did not obliterate the others, and fix 
our attention. In proportion as a sensation or 
idea has produced a stronger or weaker impres- 
sion on the brain; the remembrance of it be- 
comes more or less lively or perrianent. ‘Thus 
we havea reminiscence of it, that is, we call to 
mind that we have unce been affected in the 
same manuer 5 a memory, or the act of recalling 
the object of sensation, with some of its attri- 
butes as colour and volume. When the brain is 
easliy excitable, and atthe same time, preserves 
impressions received, it possesses the power o! 
representing to itself ideas with all their con- 
nexions, and all the accessary circumstances 
with which they are accompanied, and of re: 
producing them, whilst the memory only gives 





not provided a seat of consciousness in the |us an idea of their qualities. This creative fa- 
brain ; for light, sotnd, odour, and taste are | culty is called imagination. When two ideas 
not feltin the organs they impress, but in the | are brought together, compared, and their ana- 
Seusitive centre, the brain, which sees, hears, | logy considered, we are said to form a judg- 
smeils, and tastes. This is manifest, if we in-' ment; several judgments connected, constitute 
terrupt by compression of the nerves, the com- | reasoning. 
inuication between this organ and the nerves, | “To, think says Tracy, is only to feel; and 
all consciousness oy the impressions of objects, | to feel is, for us, the same as to exist ; for it is 
all sensation, is suspended. . |by sensation, we know of our existence.” 1 
The brain acts on impressions transmitted by | deas, or perceptions, are either sensations, prop- 
the nerves as the stomach on aliments : it digests erly so called, or recollections, or relations, 
them in Its own way ; set in motion by the im-' which we, perceive, or the desire excited in us 
pulse it receives, it begins to react, and that by these relations. ‘The faculty of thought 
reaction is the perceptive sensation, or percep-. therefore falls into the natural subdivision of 
tion, From that moment the impression be- | sensibility, memory, judgment, and will. To 
comes an dea, which enters as an element into | feel, is to be concious of an impression ; to re 
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member, is to be sensible of the remembrance 
of a past impfession: tu jgudge, is to feel rela- 
tions among our perceptions: and lastly, to 
will, is to desire something. Of these four el- 
ements, sensations, recollections, gudgments, 
and desires, are formed all compound ideas. 
Attention is but an actof the will ; comparison 
cannot be separated from judgment, since we 
cannot compare two objects without judging 
them: and reasoning is only a repetition of the 
act of + judging: to reflect, to imagine, is to 
compose ideas, avalyzable into sensations, rec- 
ollections, judgments, and desires.” So abso- 
lately is sensation the source of all our knowl- 
edge, that even the measure of understanding is 
always according to the number and perfection 
of the organs of sense; and by successively 
withdrawing them from aa intelligent being, we 
should lower, at each step, his intellectual na- 
ture. 

The difference in mural and intellectual fac- 
ulties, is almost entirely owing to diflerence of 
figure and organization. The true sources of 
immorality are ignorance and appetite. ‘The 
capacity for attaining knowledge and under- 
Standing depends on the figure and develupe- 
ment of the brain; for if the brain be the seat 
of intelligence, it manifestly follows that on its 
size and soundness depends that variety of ca- 
pacity for intellectual distinction: and Riche- 
rand conjectures, with no small degree of prob- 
ability, that the want of judgment, the uneven- 
ness of humor and character, devend on the 
want of harmony between the two correspon- 
ding halves of the cerebral mass. It has been 
adopted as a general rule, that the most intelli- 
gent animals have the largest brain in propor- 
tion to the size of the body ; and also in propor- 
tion to the spinal marrow and nerves : and vice 
versa, the larger the spinal marrow and nerves 
are ip proportion to the brain the less intelli- 
gent the animal. Hence the reason why wo- 
men, children, and athletic men, fail in mental 
capacity. It may also be admitted as a rule, 
that the difference of size between the skull and 
the face may be taken as a measure of the un- 
derstanding : for in proportion to the face man 
has the most capacious skull. 

Whatever opinions may have prevailed, 
facts demonstrate that the intellectual and mo- 
ral phenomena of fan are closely ‘inked to the 
physical, and the former are the offspring 
aod vesult of the latter. Many natyralists have 
supposed that the diversity of mankind is ow. 
ing to the influence of climate,customs,education 
and government, but though our virtues and vi 
ces are often modified by these, yet they are 
generally the result of organization, and our 
physical holds our moral nature in complete vas- 
salage. The distinction of colour between the 
white and black races is not more striking than 
the pre-eminence of the former in moral fee! 
ings and mental endowments. Whilst the lat- 
ter are distinguished by unfeeling barbarity. 
gross selfishness, want of natural affection and 
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indifference to the pains and pleasures of oth- 
ers. The white races are characterized by 
bravery, love o1 liberty, generous and _philan- 
thropic feelings, and by superior knowledge and 
reflection for the accomplishment of the grand- 
est purposes. 

The invention of the arts and sciences, their 
progress in Europe and America, the spirit of 
liberty, the generous glow of patriotism, equali- 
ty of political rights, every system of morals 
from the comparatively rational mythclogy of 
the Greeks,the excellent precepts of Zoroaster up 
to the most glorious and dignified precepts of the 
Christian religion, are all peculiar to the nobler 
organizations of the whites, in whom the cere- 
bral hemispheres have received their full deves 
lopement. Whilst rude despotism and the mon- 
stons faith of m./lions made for one, have nev- 
er been doubted or questioned in all those ex- 
tensive regions occupied by human races, with 
the anterior and superior parts of the cranium 
flattened and compressed That these differeti- 
ces are the offspring of natural diversitics, and 
not produced by external causes, is proved by 
their universality,in respect to time, place, and 
external influences. It is acknowledged. that 
some whites have degenerated and others have 
not made those signal advances in knowledge 
and civilization, which their superior organiza- 
tiva seems to indicate; but they have the capa- 
city if circumstances are favorable. On the oth- 
er hand. in the dark races, inferior organization 
renders it almost completely vain to present 
opportunities or to remove difficulties. The 
moral and intellectual character of the Negro is 
decidedly inferior to that of the European; and 
this inferiority arises fiom a corresponding dif- 
ference of organization, which must be regatr- 
ded as their natural destiny. The perpendic- 
ularity and size of the forehead indicate a soil 
where cultivation may produce an hundred fold ; 
but the retreating forehead and the depressed 
vertex of the dark varieties of man, causes e- 
ven hope tosicken and engenders despaii. The 
influences of climate, situation, habus, govern- 
ment, education, and religion are manifestly in- 
adequate to account for the differences, which 
at all times, in all countries, and under alli cir- 
stances, have distinguised the white and dark 
races ; we must therefore look deeper for their 
causes, and seen them in some circumstances 
inseparably interwoven in the original constitu. 
tion «f man FP. if we refer the variety of 
moval feeling sad of capacity for knowledge and 
reflection to those diversities of cerebral organi- 
zation, Which are indicated by the difference in 
the shape of the skull, we shall find in the com- 
parison of the heads of the whife aad dark ra- 
ces, a sufficient explanation of the inferiority to 
which the latter hav> been irrevocably doomed. 

Whether men have originated from one stock 
or not, still remains a subject of disputation -a- 
mong naturalists. ‘The most acute physivlo- 
vists are notwithstanding agreed, that there ex- 
ist five varieties; the white Caucasiay, inaly 
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iting Europe, the west of Asia and the north 
af Africa; the yellow or olive Mongolian, in- 
habiting the centre, and east of Asia and the 
northern district of both continents ; the black 
Ethiopian, inhabiting the interior and south of 
Africa ; the red or copper coloured American 
inhabiting both north and south America, ex- 
cept the Esquimaux aud the decendants of Eu- 
ropean cglonies; and the brown or tawny Ma- 
lay, who inhabit the Asiatic and south Sea isl- 
ands, and are so called, because they generally 
speak the Malay language. 

Those who believe all mankind originated 
from one pair, endeavor to account for the vari- 
eties that now exist, from the influence of cli- 
mate,education,manner, of life, government, &c. 
Blumenbach thinks all the varieties have sprung 
from the Caucasian; alleging that near the 
Caucasian mountains the earth first afforded a 
eradle far the human race; that the present in- 
habitants of that district still answer to the Cau- 
casian characters, and that most Europeans 
may be traced to their origin in the west of Asia, 
Hunter suggests that the first parents of man- 
kind were Negroes, and alleges some facts as 
evidences of the improvement rather than the 
detericration of the human kind. Most cer- 
tainly the arguments in favor of time melicsend 
ting mankind, are at least as strong as those 
which have ever been, adduced for the degener- 
acy of the human species. ‘Those, who believe 
man to have fallen from a higher state of moral 
and intellectnal eadowment than he at present 
possesses, must shut their eyes against all histo- 
ry and experience,and hearken only to the voice 
of unlettered tradition. 

No appeal should be made to the scriptures 
in this investigation. In Geology and Astron- 
omy men have learned to walk by more sure 
and safe guides than the traditions of the Mosa- 
ic history. Indeed the account by Moses is at 
war with a!l modern experience on all these sub- 
jects. No modern astronomer fears to speak of 
the Sun as the fixed centre to the revolving 
olanets, because the Jewish history describes 
him as rising, running his course, and standing 
still, only on one occasion, when the wheels of 
his chariot we-e stopped by miraculous im- 
pulse. Nor ought we to imagine that historical 
language, inconsistent with the experience of 
improved sciences, should at all militate against 
the authority of scripture; for the scriptures 
were never designed to teach arts and sciences, 
but were accommodated to the vulgar, and often 
very rude notions of the ancient world ; and in- | 
deed had the holy scriptures been written in ac- 
cordange with scientific accuracy, they would 
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_ but in both the first and filth chapters of Gene. 
| Sis, we read that God created man male and fe. 
‘male, in the day he created them; and we also 
find that Cain, after slaying his brother Abel, 
Went to a distent region and took a wife, though 
/t@ mention is made of Eve having any dangh- 
‘ters previous to that time. The probability js 
| therefore, that Moses gives oniy the hi8tory of 
' one tribe or variety of mankind, rather than a 
description of the origin of all the species. 
This supposition receives strength from the his. 
tory of the flood in the days of Noah. , The no. 
tion that all the parents of the whole animal 
kingdom were preserved in the Ark in pairs 
only, is utterly repugnant to all reasoning a 
posteriort. The present state of historical 
facts will not admit that the whole anima! world 
was ever concentrated in one place, much less 
that all animals could be so long in the Ark 
without the complete annihilation of many of 
the species. Moreover, how could they eve 
be dispersed through every continent and isiund 
onthe earth? How could they have been na- 
tives of one clime which are now. fovurd ony to 
habit the polar regions, the torrid zon-, the 
clement tropics, or some peculiar island of the 
sea Would not the carnivorous anime!s )av 
preyed on each other in the Ark, and effec 
the entire extirpation of many kinds * Ace 
must not those have died which feed ov!) or 
vegetables, produced by some isvlated spo. 
the earth? 

Many difficulties will disappear, if we acm! 
that at least two or three varieties distinguis i°d 
the aborigines of the earth. The changes jru- 
duced by climate are only partial and never u- 
niversal. ‘The the most intense rays of a verti- 
cal sun would not, throughout many generations, 
effect one instance of total change in the color 
ofa singie individual. ‘The parts of the body 
exposed to the selar influence would assume a 
difference of appearance from the others, but 
the change would never be universal. The 
supposition that climate operates the vatiety of 
color, is overthrown by the most obvious facts. 
The Moors, who bave lived in Africa, since the 
seventh century, have not degenerated from 
their Arabian progenitors; and their children 
are as white as those born in Europe. Tlie A- 
byssinians are surrounded with Negroes, yet 
their appearance is very different. Evropeans 
have had colonies in Asia and America for 
three centuries, vet the colonists have in no it- 
stance approached to the natives ; for their des- 
cendants have all the characters peculiar to Eu- 
ropeans. Negrces have inhabited the new 
world for a long time, yet they, by no means, 








have remained a sealed book to the world of | 
mankind, for several thousand years. They | 
were therefore given according to the notions 
which then prevailed, though these notions be 
repugnant to modern experience in Astranoiny, 
tseology, and Natural history. 

Weare told that Adam called his wife’s name 


assuine the copper colored appearance of the 
natives. Negroes, Mongolians, Malay, and A- 
mericans have always lived under the perpen 
dicular rays of the sun, yet they do not assume 
the same appearance. Will it be said the same 
sun dyes the American red, the Negro black, 
and the Malay brown? Can heat and cold 


Evegkecause she was the mother of all living; | produce the same effects, so that the Laplan- 
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ders, Esquimeaux, and Samoiedes should pos- 
sess the same characters as the rest of the Mon- 
golian vaiiety, whoinhabit the tropical climate 
of southern Asia? Surely not, The most re- 
mote records give no evidence that climate has 
beer able to effect any radical change in any re- 
gion of the earth. Notwithstanding all the mi- 
grations and changes of its inhabitants, the dif- 
ferent races still remain disainct, unless where 
an intermixture of breeds have produced a 
change in the offspring. 

We would not have delayed to notice these 
things, were we not convinced, that the color is, 
in general, a good index of the state of organi- 
Zation and moral and intellectual faculties : for 
it will be found that the moral character of 
earth’s inhabitants, is no more flexible than 
their color and configuration. The degree of 
impetus of the passions and intellectual attain- 
ment, operates the moral phenomena of man- 
kind universally ; and he, who censiders well 
the temperaments, propensities, and organiza- 
tion of man, will be at no loss to account for di- 
versity of moral conduct, without the supposi- 
tion of either a Divine or diabolical influence. 

The real moral character of a man, can nev- 
er be estimated by his conformity or aon-con- 
formity to any law, whether heman or Divine. 
This must not be understood as if the law of 
God and nations were insignificant and inefh- 
cient. ‘The law, so far as it points out to the 
mind the reason and fitness of things, produces 
a war hetween the intellectual and sensnal man ; 
and he rises the bighest in the mora! scale, who 
with the worst accoutrements, carries on the 
most successful war against the mest intractable 
propensities and passions. Hence no correct 
estimate of the mora! character, can be formed 
from the conduct or external appearance.— 
With this view of the subject we can fuily un- 
derstand and duly appreciate the language of 
the pious Apostle, in the seventh chapter of the 
epistle to the Rumans: for in it, we behold the 
virtuous contest of a well instructed mind, with 
the strong and often predominent propensities of 
animal nature. 

We conclude, therefore, that the difference 
between men in feeliags, propensities and intel- 
lectual faculties, is the result of difference of or- 
ganization : and that the supericrity of man, o- 
ver other animals, in rational endowments, is 
not more than should be expected from his more 
exquisite, complicated, and pertectly developed 
cerebral hemispheres, to which the rest of the 
animal kingdom offers no parallel, or even any 
near approximation. Should the reason of all 
this be asked, we cannot better answer than in 
the words of the Poet, sic fata revolvunt. 

Hence we also infer that the intellectual 
worth and dignity of man are measured, not by 
the truth which he possesses, but by the sincere 
and honest pains he has taken to discover truth 
This it is, that invigorates the mind; and, by 
exercising the mental springs, preserves them in 
fall activity. Possession whether real or imagi- 


nary, makes us quiet, indolent, and proud: but 
the ever active impulse, the fond desire and long- 
ing after truth, induces that industry and 
progress in knowledge which aggrandize and 
exalt humanity. 

‘“‘ The character of variety is stamped on all 
natare’s works. She has made it a fundamen- 
tal law that no two of her productions shall be 
exactly alike; and this law is invariably obser- 
ved through the whole creation. Each tree, 
each flower, each leaf, exemplifies it: every an- 
imal has its individual character, each human 
being has something that distinguishes it, in 
form, proportion, countenance, gesture, voice— 
in feelings, thought, and temper. And this va- 
riety is the suurce of every thing beautiful and 
interesting in the external world—and the foun- 
dation of the whole moral fabric of the universe. 
How vain then the attempts to reduce apinions 
to one supposed standard of perfection, and im- 
pose on human thought that dreary sameness 
and dull monotony, which all the discipline and 
rigor of a sect have been hardly able to main- 
tain even in the outward garb of its followers.— 
Uniformity is therefore nothing but the blinded 
fancy of calloused ignorance, or frantic enthusi- 
asm. Uniformity of opinion is neither practic- 
able vor desivable. Variety of thought is as 
great as that of bodily form, and to quarrel with 
a man for difference of opinion is as unreasona- 
ble as to hate him for variety of features. Let 
us therefore cease from hostilities against the 
constitution, scheme, and design of nature.” 

As in the natural so in the moral world, vari- 
ety of conduct is as inevitable as difference of 
thought ; and whilst men think differently they 
will also act differently. Arbitrary rules are 
therefore just as useless a guide to moral per- 
fection, as forms of faith to infallible orthodoxy. 
Let us therefore learn from these considerations 
an important lesson of humility and forbearance. 
Let us never forget the words of the Apostle, 
Who made thee to differ, what hast thou which 
tohu didst not receive? 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

(To be continued. ) 





From the Christian Almanac for 1826. 
THE SABBATH BREAKERS. 

A few years sinee,a gentleman residing ia —; 
established a Sabbath School in the subnrbs of’ 
the city, which he regularly met every Sabbath 
morning. As he walked out, he noticed, that 
he passed a house where -he uniformly found a 
part of the family at work in the garden, rais- 
ing vegeiables fur market. In one of his walks 
past the garden, he threw a Tract over the fence, 
on the sinfulness of violating the holy Sabbath. 
No one happened to be in the garden at that 
time, and the Tract lay unperceived for some 
hours. But in the course of the day, a female 
of the family, walking through the garden, pick- 
ed upthe Tract, wondering bow a religitws 
book could come there. On. reading its title, 
and seeing the subject on which it treated, she 





| superstitiously supposed it must have been seat 
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tious. is, in believing without evidence, that’ prophe- 
cies are still uctered, or that mirackes are perfurmed 
inthis 2g¢eof the world. Mankind are generally 
fond of the marvelious. This has led myriads into 
the most extravagant notions imaginable. If we 
lock at the early ages of the christian church, we may 
leara that thousands were then guided more by ianat- 
icism than by reason. Constantine, pretended that 
© saw in the heavens the cross of Christ, erected, 
with the inscription upon it, ‘ By this conquer.”— 
About the same time he preicnded that the Saviour 
of the world condescended to hold conversation with 
him. about the concerns of his kingdom; while at the 
same time, if history may be believed, his governing 
princinle was neither religion nor moral honesty.— 
Yet, notwithstanding the world has affixed to his 
name the title of “Great,” the present generation 
can look upon his conduct, as the meanest of political 
management. But those, who lived in that eventful 
period, almost with one consent gave credit \o his 
pretended revelation, and with their feet shod, bot 
with (he preparation of the gespel of peace, but with 
the preparation of war and destruction, fuught with 
unexampled intrepidity bis battles, and dyed tbeir 
garments in the blood o! martyred imnocence. | 

The history of the church, im every succeeding age 
affords proof of the fact, that pretended visiops and 
gifts of prophecy, miraculous revefations, and super- 
vatural wonders, have been accredited by a majority 
of mankind, and bave* given birth to innumerable 
sects and parties, whose modes of faith and practice 
have beep as mysterious as were their producing 
Causes. 

Our text, may with much propriety, be apphed to 
those who believe in witchcraft, magic, omens, and 
dreams. Itis truly astonishing that mankind should 
be led so far from reason as to barbor the impressions 
which are imprinted on their minds by ‘beir purses, 
or other more sensurable, because better informed 

instructors of youth. Te fable of a hell without top 
or hottom, located in some place, the Lord knows 
where, constantly supplied with brimstone from 
come country, neither in heaven, earth, nor below it; 
iulled to overtlowing with the ghosts of departed sin- 
ners, is among the number of those things, which ina 
day of retribution, will stand charged to the account 
of those who instil them into the miugds of children, 
when they themselves know better. 
truth it may be said, in all these things we are too 
superstitious. But my business is, to speak only of 
matters of religion in which we are misguided by su- 
perstition. 

This country boasts of its pre-eminence in point of 
religious knowledge, and doubtless in respect toa 
general understanding of these matters, we,as a 
great body of people, are not behind any nation of 
the earth. But let us look into the present state of 
affairs, and see how defective we are, even here, un- 
der the suushine of the gospel. 

What portion of the iuhabitants of the U. States 
are there, who can give any goed reason, why they 
believe the bible io be tue word of God? I venture 
to say, that not one out of ten, io this christian land, 
in the egjovment of christian privileges, and blessed 

with cleristian ministers, and in the full exercise of 
christian bigotry,can assign a:.y other evidence of the 
authenticity of the scrintures. than ihe sweeping rea- 
gon ‘our fathers have betieved them to be so.”—~ 
Pow, very few, taixe the trouble to examine the bible 
for themselves, but trust to their priest or to their 
neigubor for an explanation of itscontents, It is be- 
lieved that bui few of those, who decluim against eth- 
¢rs Who have vol implieit fand in the word of revela- | 
ticao, and ‘viv are most ready io hurl anathemas a- 
gaingt the persons or characters of such as think for 
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themselves, have any thing but superstition to zroun 
their faith upon. One who is well informed in the 
history of the bible, and has listened to the objectior. 
against its authenticily, is prepared to exercise chari. 
ty towards those who deny it entirely. Such an on; 
would not drive a man by force of arms into the king. 
dom of heaven; but isready to rendera reason ty 
every man that asketh him, and to make due allow. 
ance fora want of faith in others. But he who is iy. 
debted to superstition for his religion, is ever ready ty 
issue the thunderbolts of condemnation Agajnst aji 
who are not as superstitious av himself. 

Again— Mankind in their choice of a religion are 
most generally governed by superstition. The ques. 
tion seldom arises in their minds, whether reas), 
common sense, or the scriptures weuld sanction (hej; 
mode of faith, but they adveri to the opinions of some 
friend ; perhaps a father, a grand-father, or perhaps 
a grand-mother, and whatever side of the question 
ws taken by them, is cailed orthodox, and adopted 
f without examination. Hence, we find children, 

grand-ciildren, and probably great grand-children, 
pursuing their journey to heaven in the same wa; 
that their fathers and mothers have travelled. Such 
are generally the most ignorant part of community a. 
bout the concerns of religion. 

Honesty ofopinion, is no test by which to deter 
mine the correciness of any system of doctrine. A 
man may be an honest novice in things of this nature. 
Our fathers may have been honest and good men, 
and yet their doctrine may have been as far removed 
from truth, as the east is from thie west. There are 
honest pagans—honest infidels—honest ‘deists—hon- 
est methodists—honest calvinists, and for ought we 
know, honest universalists ; yet the honesty or sin- 
cerity of either sect,is no evidence of the truth of 
their doctrines. An honest mau may be honestly de- 
ceived, and nothing on earth is easier than to be most 
egregiously mistaken. Therefore, I say, that those 
who are governed in the least by the opiniuns of oth- 
ers in the choice of a religion, arc, in all things in re- 
lation to this subject, ‘* teo superstitious.” 

If we look into the probable motives which govern 
a majority of the religionists of our day, we nay sec 
the truth of my remarks verified. We see young 
| mes, and perhaps some who are called pious, who 
| have been told from their cradle, that they would 
tnake good ministers or missionaries, to go among the 
heathen ; or some such fine thing has been imprinted 
upon their minds whea young. ‘The consequence is 
a very natural one; they grow up in the nurture and 
admeuition of their prous mothers—are seni to col- 
lege; from thence they go to a theological seminary, 
and from thence they are born into the world the ex- 
act images of the priest ofthe parish in which they 
have formerly resided. They generally take for 
granted what they have been told, and come abroad 
into society poorly prepared to disseminate their own 
sentiments, much less to combat what their teachers 
have told them iserror! Ina word, experience dem- 
onstrates the fact, that some blindly follow tradition 
and are governed so much dy superstition, that thes 
know but little of what others believe,and are conse 
quently unprepared to withstand the attacks of thetr 
opposers. Sach keep up a continual cry against in- 
vestigation, and are bvisterous in opposition to every 
sentiment but theirown. The sound of their warr- 
ing voice is gone out intoall the earth, and the les: 
wicked, but no less superstifiou- multitude, take for 
granted, what their blind leaders tell them, and 
strictly adhere to their opinions.however inconsistent 
and unfounded iu truth, they may be. Thus is igno- 
rance perpetuated and the truth. if embraced at all. 
lies dormant or unheeded by a majority of manksind 
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stitious, than in not embracing opportunities to ac- 
guire information uf the difereat doctrines which are 
now tauglit among men.—The priest telis his hearers 
that his doctrine ts right, and that all others are 
false. ‘This is a matter ef course. Preachers of the 
Gospe! are privileged, by consent of the world, in 
the prevogative of vindicating their honesty; aud 
consequently they rust tell wanisind that the doctrine 
they preachistrue. But the erime hes in not allow- 
ing others to judge by comparison of the correctness 
of what they say.—Almoust every pretended preacher 
af tie gosyel, cautions his hearers to beware of false 
doctrine, and gives thetn to understand that they are 
wicapable of judgivg fur themselves in matters of this 
kiad. Hence many are unwilling to hear any other 
sentiment, than that in which they have been educat- 
ed. This is occasioned ff a great degree by the craft 
of desigoing men. he danger of hearing and judg- 
ing or ihemselves, is inp ed oo the mind of chil- 
dren; and they grew up under these impressians till 
they becume confirmed in bigoty, and filled with the 
unyielding temper and disposition of ignorance and 
tully.—Few who have been long accustomed to be- 
heve in the traditions of their fathers can be prevail- 
ed upon to examime any other sentiment, and with 
most it may be considered xortunate that their fore- 
fathers were not pagans, for, had they been such, 
their sens wouid save been pagans to this day. 

A belief in miraculous conversions, is the otfépring 
of superstitiun —How long it 1s since the preseni mode 
of cenversion to christianity became fawsionabie, is 
not easily asceriained, but one thing ts quite certain : 
it ws ofsnodern inzention. I woald not be uaderstood 
to deny, ‘he necessity of the new oirth—But } deny 
the correctuess of Ga&se exercises Which are denom-. 
iaated a change of heart. Thesainted writers of the 
bible have never seen fit to use the cant phrases 
which are adopied to express the fashionable ideas of 
the orthodox on this subject. Nothing is saia ia the 
bible agout being changed {rot mature tv grace,—— 
nor is there the Gast indication of any tiung being 


necessary only a heart-felt belief in Christ and his | 


testimony aada faith'ui cogformity to the same. *‘ le 
at believeth that Jesus is the Christ is bora of 
Ged.”—W e find no evidence in the gcriptures which 
justifies the belief that we must, in the first place, 
usten to the thunders of the law from Sinai’s top, and 
ve made to tremble under the false impression that it 
will be just in God to darn us to all eternity :—we 
hear nothing from tbe fountaia ef all truth like the 
idea which our priests palm upon the world, that we 
are fit subjects of heaven as svon as we think our- 
selves worthy of hell.—Therefore I say, that the no- 
tions which have obtained among mankind on this 
subject are “ too superstitious."—That we must be 
born again before we can see the kingdam of God, is 
afact which no christian will deny, but tfiat a miracle 
must be performed in order to obiaina knowledge of 
the truth isnot true. What is it but superstition, or 
the dread of some imaginary evil, that excites the 
frantic gestures and lond voeciferations of some who 
pretend to “get rcligion”?—The dictates of reason 
or the testimony of the bible, is not consylted in this 
case—They can neither give a reason for their hope 
nor their conduct, but indicate a disposition to take 
heaven by storm. 

Again—We are too superstitious when we pay our 
devotions to an unknown God. 

The God whom a majorty of mankind ignorantly 
worship, may emphatically be called an unknown 
God. There is nothing neither in heaven, on earih, 
under the earth, nor in the sea, in which those traits 
in his chardcter, by which he is distinguished, may 
be knowa.—ITis perfections, (or rather itmperfec- 
tions) are net made known by the things that are 


— 


made, nor do we find them pourtrayed in the scrip. 
tures of truth. The God of superstitiun’s childrens 

is called a triune God.—This name will lose by a 
comparison with that of the God of the Athenians— 
Their’s was an unknown God, but this is one which 
never can be known.—Even Calvin himself, whose 
extravagant ideas are only exceeded by those of 
modern clergymen, bas said of this three mfinities * } 
like not this prayer O, holy, blessed, and glorious 
trinity, it savours of barbarity.” The great reformer. 
Martin Luther speaking of the same subject, says 
‘* The word trinity sounds very oddly, and is a human 
invention; it were better to call the Almighty, God, 
than trinity.” But passing by this absurd tenet, 
which carries upon its face its own refutation, we 
may with propriety igquire into the character of this 
unknown dcity. 

It may well be supposed that the true God would 
manifest his character in the works of his hands 
That God who is the author of creation, and who rolls 
on the wheels of providence. declares in the heavens, 
in the earth—in the sea—yea, in all creation, not on- 
ly his power, but also his wisdom and his mercy.—- 
But the uaknown God is enshrouded in darkness and 
mystery. His votaries attribute to him a dispgsition, 
which they suppose, will make sure the unalferable 
damnation of a large proportion of his helpless off- 
spring. They suppose him partial to his friends and 
implacable against his enemies—But the God whom 
Paul decl:red unto the world, was represented as be< 
iag the saviour of all men and without partiality or 
hypocricy, and as having a purpose to save all &c.—— 
The sun rises upon the evil and upon the good, and 
the rain descends upon the just and upon the unjust, 
but those who worship a God whom they kaoow net, 
neglect tu draw tlie inference that these are indica- 
tions of impartial benevolence and love. 

In al! these clings and many more, we are apt te 
be too supersiitivus. Our fathers aud mothers have 
told us to believe the priesi, the priest cells us that 
| Gud hates sinners, and we cannot, nay sometimes we 
care not indulge a different idea, althougi our better 
judgment may be conviuced of its correctness. These 
remarks may be exteuded to all our prejudices, all 
our bigotry, all our fanaticism, all our wilfui igoor- 
ance, and all these intolerant teelings which lead us 





i to slander the doctriues which we cannot refute. 


2ndiy—What may be considered as the oatural 
| consequences of superstition deserves our notice. 

‘The necessary consequences of superstition are big- 
otry, and unplacable prejudices against allother opin- 
ions than those we may have imbibed. A man ot 
superstitious feelings wraps himself up in his owa 
creed and ridiculuus notions, and scorns the map 
who differs with him in opinion in matteis of religion 
He is ignorant as t» the tenets of others, and 1s gen- 
erally too proud to be instructed—He knows but lit- 
tle or nothing himself end considers any attempt ai 
improvement criminal. His prejudices are strong 
ard as deeply rooted as his ignorance—his mind 
has never expanded beyond the narrow limits of fit 
father’s creed, and generally his soul is confined 
within the narrow limits of himself, 

To superstition, are we indebted, for all that per- 
secuting spirit, which pervades the world: frgth is 
prostrated—error is spread abroad in the earth— 
blindness of miad is entailed upon all generations— 
hardness of heart with all its curses is haaded down 
f.om father to son, and our Jand is ovefspread with 
darkness and misery; and all this is but the consc. 
quence of superstition. 

Will it not, then, be advisable to turn our, eyes to- 
wards the fountain-head of all this wickedness and 
learn what is the cause*of our being too superstitious ¢ 
“ Superstition, (sayga great writer} uaually springs 
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either frem servile fear which makes peu, le believe 
that God is always wrathful & invent means tv appease 
him: or frem a natural inclination we all have to 
idolatrv, which makes men think they see some ray 
of divinity in extraordinary beings, and on this ac- 
count worship them—-Or from bypocricy, which 
makes men willing to discharge their obligations to 
God by grimace and by zeal for external services, or 
from pre-umption which makes men serve God after 
their ewn fancies.” 

That aservile fear of God is one great cavse of 
superstition cannot be denied—the propositiot. is selt- 
evident. Fear of this kind arises from the supposi- 
tion that Gud hates mankind. It 1s the same as was 
felt by the demons of cld when they believed and 
trembled. Whenever such ideas become fixed in 
our minus, we immediately set ourselves about the 
work of appeasing this wrath of an unknown God. 
We offer him prayers—praises, gifts—a part of man- 
kind, to satiate his longing after the misery of his 
creatures ;—we sacrifice the wicked to placate his 
yengeance—and in sume instances mankind have 
gone to the extremity of giving him a part of himsclf 
to torture upon the cross, sv that bis vengeance might 
be appeased. Hence we may learn the wickedness 
of jaculcating in the minds of youth, the potion that 
God sates sinners. Better would it be to tell them 
that there is no God, than to bend their weak minds 
to the worship ofan unknown Molech. Better would 
it be to let them grow up and learn from the volume 
of nature that the Lord is good unto all, and that his 
tender mercies are over all his werks. Ilypoerisy 
is the nursing mother of stuperstitioa—it excites an 
unholy zeal for the observaace of outward ceremo- 
nies, and bends the mind by degrees to believe what 
was first only adopted for the sake of fashion. The 
christian world is governed in a great measure by 
the dictation of those, who declare themscives the 
humble followers of Christ. They, hold the reigns of 
morality, and as long as it is for their interest to keep 
in ignorance the honest multitude, they will cry out 
aginst any infractions upon the opinions of our fath- 
ers and mothers. ‘\e have much that should excite 
our thankfulne-sto God that the efforts of sume, have 
been successful in suppressing superstition. Had 
no! this been the case, this day would have heheld 
us engaged in hanging wiicbes or in boring the 

tongues of quakers ! 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
( Continued from page 302.) 
UNDERSTANDING. 
In vain were the organs of sense laid open to | 
all impressions of surrounding objects, and the 





} butes as colour and volume. 


thought, and becomes subject to the variou 
combinations that are necessary to the pheno. 
mena of the understanding. Here it is proper 
to observe, that the terms thought and under. 
standing are synonimous ; both are alike an a. 
bridged expression of the whole operation of 
the brain or sensitive centre. 

Our sensations are only modifications of our 
being, and are not qualities of the objects; fey 
no object las colour to those who have been 
blind from birth ; the rose has lost its most pre. 
cious quality to him, who has lost his sinell ; he 
knows it only by its colour and figure. We 
perceive nothing but within ourselves ; and ig 
is only by habit and by applying differeat sen- 
ses to the prcupapea the saine object, that 
we become able to sepdfate it fiom our own ex- 
istence, and refer to external objects, the sen- 
sations that take place within ourselves. Our 
ideas came tous only by the senses. The child 
that opens its eyes to the light, is prepared te 
|receive impressions from the objects that sur- 
round it, only because it has senses. It has 
however a seusibility capable of being set in 
action by two sorts of impressions, for it has 
the consciousness of those which spring from 
internal motion, ard from these iapressions it 
executes certain spontaneous movements. As 
the cerebral fibres are acted on with greater or 
less force by sensations propagated by all the 
senses, influenced at the same time, we could 
only acquire confused notions of all budies that 
produced them, if one particular and strong 
perception did not obliterate the others, and fix 
our attention. In proportion as a sensation ot 
idea has produced a steonger or weaker impres- 
sion on the bruin; the remembrance of it be- 
comes more or less lively or perranent. ‘Thus 
we havea reminiscence of it, that is, we call to 
mind that we have unce been affected in the 
same manuer ; a memory, or the act of recalling 
the object of sensation, with some of its attri- 
When the brain is 
easiiy excitable, and atthe same time, preserves 
impressions received, it-possesses the power oi 
representing to itself ideas with all their con- 
nexions, and all the accessary circumstances 
with which they are accorspanied, and of re- 





nerves fitted for their transmission, were there | 


not provided a seat of consciousness in the | 


brain ; for light, sound, odour, and taste are | 


producing them, whilst the memory only gives 
us an idea of their qualities. This creative fa- 
culty is called imagination. When two ideas 


not felt in the organs they impress, but in the | are brought together, compared, and their ana- 
sensitive centre, the brain, which sees, hears, | logy considered, we are said t form a judg- 
smells, and tastes. This is manifest, if we in-' ment; several judgments connected, constitute 
terrupt by compression of the nerves, the com- | reasoning. 
inunication between this organ and the nerves,| “ To, think says Tracy, is only to feel; and 
all consciousness of the impressions of objects, | to feel is, for us, the same as to exist ; for it is 
sae ners IS suspended. ; | by sensation, we know of our existence. 1 
pu entre ea > ee Lec ee by | deas, or peccketions, are either sensations, prop- 
ve it digests |erly so called, or recollections, or relations, 
them in its own way; set in motion by the im-' which we, perceive, or the desire excited in us 
pulse it receives, it begins to react, and that, by these relations. ‘The faculty of thought 
reaction is the perceptive sensation, or percep-, therefore falls into the natural subdivision of 
tion. From that moment the impression be-; sensibility, memory, judgment, and will. To 
comes an zdea, which enters as an clement into} feel, is to be concious of an impression; to 7€ 
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member, is to be sensible of the remembrance 
of a past impfession: tu judge, is to feel rela- 
tions among our perceptions: and lastly, to 
will, is to desire something. Of these four el- 
ements, sensations, recollections, gudgments, 
and desires, are formed all compound ideas. 
Attention is but an actof the will ; comparison 
cannot be separated from judgment, since we 
cannot compare two objects without judging 
them: and reasoning is only a repetition of the 
act of judging: to reflect, to imagine, is to 
compose ideas, avalyzable into sensations, rec- 
ollections, judgments, and desires.” So abso- 
lutely is sensation the source of all our knowl- 
edge, that even the measure of understanding is 
always according to the number and perfection 
of the organs of sense; and by successively 
withdrawing them from aan intelligent being, we 
should lower, at each step, his intellectual na- 
ture. 

The difference in mural and intellectual fac- 
ulties, is almost entirely owing to difference of 
figure and organization. The true sources of 
immorality are ignorance and appetite. The 
capacity for attaining knowledge and uniler- 
standing depends on the figure and develupe- 
ment of the brain; for if the brain be the seat 
of intelligence, it manifestly follows that on its 
size and soundness depends that variety of ca- 
pacity for intellectual distinction: and Riche- 
rand conjectures, with no small degree of prob- 
ability, that the want of judgment, the uneven- 
ness of humor and character, devend on the 
want of harmony between the two correspon- 
ding halves of the cerebral mass. It has been 
adopted as a general rule, that the most intelli- 
gent animals have the largest brain in propor- 
tion to the size of the body ; and also in propor- 
tion to the spinal marrow and nerves : and vice 
versa, the Jarger the spinal marrow and nerves 
are ip proportion to the brain the less intelli- 
geut the animal. Hence the reason why wo- 
men, children, and athletic men, fail in mental 
capacity. It may also be admitted as a rule, 
that the difference of size between the skull and 
the face may be taken as a measure of the un- 
derstanding : for jin proportion to the face man 
has the most capacious skull. 

Whatever opinions may have prevailed, 
facts demonstrate that the intellectual and mo- 
ral phenomena of fan are closely tinked to the 
physical, and the former are the offspring 
aud vesult of the latter. Many natyralists have 
supposed that the diversity of mankind is ow- 
ing to the influence of climate,customs,education 
and government, but though our virtues and vi. 
ces are often modified by these, yet they are 
generally the result of organization, and our 
physical holds our moral nature in complete vas- 
salage. The distinction of colour between the 
white and black races is not more striking than 
the pre-eminence of the former in moral fee! 
ings and mental endowments. Whilst the lat- 
ter are distinguished by unfeeling barbarity. 
gross selfishness, want of natural affection and 
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indifference to the pains and pleasures of oth: 
ers. The white races are characterized by 
bravery, love ot liberty, generous and _philan- 
thropic feelings, and by superior knowledge and 
reflection for the accomplishment of the grand- 
est purposes. 

The invention of the arts and sciences, their 
progress in Europe and America, the spirit of 
liberty, the generous glow of patriotism, equali- 
ty of political rights, every system of morals 
from the comparatively rational mythclogy of 
the Greeks,the excellent precepts of Zoroaster up 
to the most glorious and dignified precepts of the 
Christian religion, are all peculiar to the nobler 
organizations of the whites, in whom the cere- 
bral hemispheres have received their full deves 
lopement. Whilst rude despotism and the mon- 
stous faith of m./lions made for one, have nev- 
er been doubted or questioned in all those ex- 
tensive regions occupied by human races, with 
the anterior and superior parts of the cranium 
flattened and compressed. That these differeni- 
ces are the offspring of natural diversitics, and 
not produced by external causes, is proved by 
their universality,in respect to time, place, and 
external influences. It is acknowledged that 
some whites have degenerated and others have 
not made those signal advances in knowledge 
and civilization, which their superior organiza- 
tiua seems to indicate ; but they have the capa- 
city if circumstances are favorable. On the oth- 
er hand. in the dark races, inferior organization 
renders it almost completely vain to present 
opportunities or to remove difficulties. The 
moral and intellectual character of the Negro is 
decidedly inferior to that of the European; and 
this inferiority arises fiom a corresponding dif- 
ference of organization, which must be regar- 
ded as their natural destiny. The perpendic- 
ularity and size of the forehead indicate a soil 
where cultivation may produce an hundred fold ; 
but the retreating forehead and the depressed 
vertex of the dark varieties of man, causes e- 
ven hope tosicken and engenders despais. The 
influences of climate, situation, habus, govern- 
ment, education, and religion are manifestly in- 
adequate to account for the differences, which 
at all times, in all countries, and under ali cir- 
stances, have distinguised the white and dark 
races ; we must therefore look deeper for their 
causes, and seen them in some circumstances 
inseparably interwoven in the original constitu- 
tion of man Px if we refer the variety of 
moval feeling sad of capacity for knowledge and 
reflection to those diversities of cerebral organi- 
zation, Which are indicated by the difference in 
the shape of the skull, we shall find in the com- 
parison of the heads of the whife and dark ra- 
ces, a sufficient explanation of the inferiority to 
which the latter hav? been irrevocably doomed. 

Whether men have originated from one stock 
or not, still remains a subject of disputation -a- 
mong naturalists. ‘The most acute physivlo- 
ists are notwithstanding agreed, that there ex- 
ist five varieties ; the white Caucesiay, mieaby 
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iting Europe, the west of Asia and the north 
af Africa; the yellow or. olive Mongolian, in- 
habiting the centre, and east of Asia and the 
northern district of both continents ; the black 
Ethiopian, inhabiting the interior and south of 
Africa; the red or copper coloured American 
inhabiting both north and south America, ex- 
cept the Esquimaux aud the decendants of Eu- 
ropean cglonies; and the brown or tawny Ma- 
lay, who inhabit the Asiatic and south Sea isl- 
ands, and are so called, because they generally 
speak the Malay language. 

Those who believe all mankind originated 
from one pair, endeavor to account for the vari- 
eties that now exist, from the influence of cli- 
mate,education,manner, of life, government, &c. 
Blumenbach thinks all the varieties have sprung 
from the Caucasian; alleging that near the 
Caucasian mountains the earth first afforded a 
eradle far the human race; that the present in- 
habitants of that district still answer to the Cau- 
casian characters, and that most Europeans 
may be traced ty their origin in the west of Asia. 
Hunter suggests that the first parents of man- 
kind were Negroes, and alleges some facts as 
evidences of the improvement rather than the 
deterioration of the human kind. Most cer- 


tainly the arguments in favor of time mehora-- 


ting mankind, are at least as strong as those 
which have ever been adduced for the degener- 
acy of the human species. ‘Those, who betieve 
tan to have fallen from a higher state of moral 
and intellectual eadowment than he at present 
possesses, must shut their eyes against all histo- 
ry and experience,and hearken only to the voice 
of unlettered tradition, 

No appeal should be made to the scriptures 
in this investigation. In Geology and Astron- 
omy men have learned to walk by more sure 
and safe guides than the traditions of the Mosa- 
ic history. Indeed the account by Moses is at 
war with a!l modern experience on all these sub- 
jects. No modern astronomer fears to speak of 
the Sun as the fixed centre to the revolving 
olanets, because the Jewish history describes 
him as rising, rusning his course, and standing 
still, only on one occasion, when the wheels of 
his chariot wee stopped by miraculous im- 
pulse. Nor ought we to imagine that historical 
language, inconsistent with the experience of 
improved sciences, should at all militate against 
the authority of scripture; for the scriptures 
were never designed to teach arts and sciences, 
but were accommodated to the vulgar, and often 
very rude notions.of the ancient world ; and in- 
deed had the holy scriptures been written in ac- 
cordange with scientific accuracy, they would 


have remained a sealed book to the world of | 


mankind, for several thousand years. They 


were therefore given according to the notions 
which then prevailed, though these notions be 
repugnant to modern experience in Astranoiny, 
tseology, and Natural history. 

Weare told that Adam called his wife’s name 
Evegbecause she was the mother of all living; | 


, but in both the first and filth chapters of Gene. 
| sis, we read that God created man male and fe. 
male, in the day he created them; and we also 
| fod that Cain, after slaying his brother Abel, 
went to a distant region and took a wife, though 
to mention is made of Eve having any dangh- 
‘ters previous to that time. The probability js 
| therefore, that Moses gives oniy the history of 
‘one tribe or variety of mankind, rather than a 
description of the origin of all the species — 
This supposition receives strength from the his. 
tory of the flood in the days of Noah. . The no- 
tion that all the parents of the whole animal 
kingdom were preserved in the Ark in pairs 
only, is utterly repugnant to all reasoning a 
posteriori. The present state of histoneal 
facts will not aamit that the whole animal world 
was ever concentrated in one place, much less 
that all animals could be so long in the Ark 
without the complete annihilation of many of 
the species. Moreover, how could they eve 
be dispersed through every continent and isin 
onthe earth? How could they have been na- 
tives of one clime which ave now fourd ony to 
inhabit the polar regions, the torrid zon-, the 
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clement tropics, or some peculiar island of the 
sear Would not the carnivorous animz!s } ey 
preyed on each other in the Ark, and off. 


the entire extirpation of many kinds ° 
must not those have died which feed o:! 
vegetables, produced by some isolated spo 
the earth ? 

Many difficulties will disappear, if we acm t 
that at least two or three varieties distinguis sed 
the aborigines of the earth. The changes jrv- 
duced by climate are only partial and never us 
niversal. ‘The the most intense rays of a verti- 
cal sun would not, throughout many generations, 
effect one instance of total change in the color 
ofa singie individual. The parts of the body 
exposed to the selar influence would assume a 
difference of appearance from the others, but 
the change would never be universal. The 
supposition that climate operates the variety of 
color, is overthrown by the most obvious facts 
The Moors, who bave lived in Africa, since the 
seventh century, have not degenerated from 
their Arabian progenitors; and their children 
are as white as those born in Europe. The A- 
byssinians are surrounded with Negroes, yet 
their appearance is very different. Evropeans 
have had colonies in Asia and America for 
three centuries, vet the colonists have in no if- 
stance approached to the natives ; for their des- 


As 


* 


_cendants have all the characters peculiar to Eu- 


ropeans. Negices have inhabited the new 





world for a long time, yet they, by no means, 
assume the copper colored appearance of the 
natives. Negroes, Mongolians, Malay, and A- 
mericans have always lived under the perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun, yet they do not assume 
the same appearance. Will it be said the same 
sun dyes the American red, the Negro black, 
and the Malay brown? Can heat and cold 





produce the same effects, so that the Laplan- 
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ders, Esquimeaux, and Samoiedes should pos- 
sess the same characters as the rest of the Mon- 
golian variety, whoinhabit the tropical climate 
of southern Asia? Surely not. The most re- 
mote records give no evidence that climate has 
been able to effect any radical change in any re- 
gion of the earti. Notwithstanding all the mi- 
grations and changes of its inhabitants, the dif- 
ferent races still remain disajnct, unless where 
an intermixture of breeds have produced a 
change in the offspring. 
We would not have delayed to notice these 
things, were we not convinced, that the color is, 
in general, a good index of the state of organi- 
Zation and moral and intellectual faculties: for 
it will be found that the moral character of 
earth’s inhabitants, is no more flexible than 
their color and configuration. The degree of 
impetus of the passions and intellectual attain- 
ment, operates the moral phenomena of man- 
kind universally ; and he, who censiders well 
the temperaments, propensities, and organiza- 
tion of man, will be at no loss to account for di- 
versity of moral conduct, without the supposi- 
tion of either a Divine or diabolical influence. 
The real moral character of a man, can nev- 
er be estimated by his conformity or aon-con- 
formity to any law, whether human or Divine. 
This must not be understood as if the law of 
God and nations were insignificant and inefh- 
cient. The law, so far as it points out to the 
mind the reason and fitness of things, produces 
a war hetween the intellectual and sensual man 3 
and he rises the bighest in the moral scale, who 
with the worst accoutrements, carries on the 
most successful war against the mest iniractable 
propensitics and passions. Hence no correct 
estimate of the mora! character, can be formed 
from the conduct or external appearance.— 
With this view of the subject we can fuily un- 
derstand and duly appreciate the language of 
the pious Apostle, in the seventh chapter of the 
epistle to the Rumans: for in it, we behold the 
virtuous contest of a well instructed mind, with 
the strong and often predominent propensities of 
animal nature. 

We conclude, therefore, that the difference 
between men in feeliags, propensities and intel- 
lectual faculties, is the result of difference of or- 
ganization : and that the superiority of man, o- 
ver other animals, in rational endowments, is 
not more than should be expected from his more 
exquisite, complicated, and pertectly developed 
cerebral hemispheres, to which the rest of the 
animal kingdom offers no parallel, or even any 
near approximation. Shovld the reason of all 
this be asked, we cannot betrer answer than in 
the words of the Poet, sic fata revolvunt. 

Hence we also infer that the intellectual 
worth and dignity of man are measured, not by 
the truth which he possesses, but by the sincere 
and honest pains he has taken to discover truth 
This it is, that invigorates the mind; and, by 
exercising the mental springs, preserves them in 


nary, makes us quiet, indolent, and proud: but 
the ever active impulse, the fond desire and long- 
ing after truth, induces that industry and 
progress in knowledge which aggrandize and 
exalt humanity. 

*‘ The character of variety is stamped on alli 
natare’s works. She has made it a fundamen- 
tal law that no two of her productions shall be 
exactly alike; and this law is invariably obser- 
ved through the whole creation. Each tree, 
each flower, each leaf, exemplifies it: every an- 
imal has its individual character, each human 
being has something that distinguishes it, in 
form, proportion, countenance, gesture, voice— 
in feelings, thought, and temper. And this va- 
riety is the suurce of every thing beautiful and 
interesting in the external world—and the foun- 
dation of the whole moral fabric of the universe. 
How vain then the attempts to reduce opinions 
to one supposed standard of perfection, and im- 
pose on human thought that dreary sameness 
and dull monotony, which all the discipline and 
rigor of a sect have been hardly able to main- 
tain even in the outward garb of its followers.— 
Uniformity is therefore nothing but the blinded 
fancy of calloused ignorance, or frantic enthusi- 
asm. Uniformity of opinion is neither practic- 
able vor desirable. Variety of thought is as 
great as that of bodily form, and to quarrel with 
a man for difference of opinion is as unreasona- 
ble as to hate him for variety of features. Let 
us therefore cease from hostilities against the 
constitution, scheme, and design of nature.” 

As in the natural so in the moral world, vari- 
ety of conduct is as inevitable as difference of 
thought ; and whilst men think differently they 
will also act differently. Arbitrary rules are 
therefore just as useless a guide to moral per- 
fection, as forms of faith to infallible orthodoxy. 
Let us therefore learn from these considerations 
an important lesson of humility and forbearance. 
Let us never forget the words of the Apostle, 
Who made thee to differ, what hast thou which 
tohu didst not receive? 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

(To be continued. ) 





From the Christian Almanac for 1826. 

THE SABBATH BREAKERS. 
A few years sinee,a gentleman residing ia —; 
established a Sabbath School in the suborbs of’ 
the city, which he regularly met every Sabbath 
morning. As he walked out, he noticed, that 
he passed a house where -he uniformly found a 
part of the family at work in the garden, rais- 
ing vegetables fur market. In one of his walks 
past the garden, he threw a Tract over the fence, 
on the sinfulness of violating the holy Sabbath. 
No one happened to be in the garden at that 
time, and the Tract lay unperceived for some 
hours. But inthe course of the day, a female 
of the family, walking through the garden, pick- 
ed upthe Tract, wondering bow a religious 
book could come there. On. reading its title, 
and seeing the subject on which it treated, she 





fall activity. Possession whether real or imagi- 
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superstitiously supposed it must have been sent 
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there miraculously, to convict the family of the, 
awful guilt of breaking the Sabbath. What with 
the convictions of conscience awakened on read- 
ing the Tract, and what with more of supersti- 
tion, the woman was first thrown into an agony, 
next into convulsions; and that night about 
twelve o’clock, inthe most awful agony and 
forebodings of misery for a wicked life, she was 
stretched out a corpse ! 

Note.—The above infamous scrap, we pre- 
sume to believe to be a lie. The author, and 
the abettors of it, deserve the keenest reproof; 
and that pubiic must be ripe for an inquisition, 
who can approve of such priestly trumpery.— 
Gospel Herald. 





FROM THE GOSPEL HERALD. 

Munchausen outdone by the New-York Re- 

ligious Tract Society. 

On the return of my children last Sabbath 
from the Sunday School, one of them presented 
me with a book, which our orthodox folks had 
furnished to distribute to the scholars. On looking 
at the book, I found the title page to read * Tra- 
veller’s Wonders, published by the New-York 
Religious Tract Society, D. Fanshaw Printer.” 
At page fifth I read as follows: “ In the South 
Seas there are large islands which are all made 
of coral ; and coralis made by insects so small 
that they cannot be seen without a glass.” 

Quere, ifa New-York Tract Society will tell 
such stories as this, what shall we hear when 
the National Tract Society gets well into opera- 
tion with their engine? 

Hunter, Sept. 25, 1825. 





{Advertisement in a late London paper.| 

“To Clergymen, &c.— The advertiser being 
anxious toempley a few hours of his time in 
supplying manuscrtpt sermons to such Clergy- 
men as may be pleased to favor him with their 
commands, begs likewise to state, that he has 
peculiar advantages in having a ready reference 
to all theological works.” 





Attempts to convert the Natives of the East to 
Christianity. 

Thirty years have already elapsed since 
Protestant Missionaries have been numerous 
throughout India. During that interval, they 
have circulated in the country upwards of a 
million of Bibles; and after thirty years of un- 
interrupted labor, they reckon, according to 
the acknowledgment of their own advocate, on- 
ly 1000 proselytes; And even these are mere 
abortions, the greater past of which perish dy 
apostacy. About two years before my depar- 
ture from India, the Protestant Missionaries of 
Serampore found themselves under the neces- 
sity of discharging from their service all their 
new converts, whom they had employed in their 
printing-house. These new Christians, having 
lost their caste by embracing Christianity, and 


DVOCATE. 


-rial to Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Calcunay 
explaining to him, that when the Missionaries 
induced them to become Ciristians, they had 
promised to supply them with the means of ex- 
istence. The Missionaries alleged, in their jus- 
tification, that they had been compelled to act 
in this manner, because these wretches, after 
their conversion to Christianity, had become so 
vicious, and especially so intemperate, that they 
feared lest the sight of the daily and scandalous 
excesses committed by them should prevent the 
whole of their Pagan workmen.— The Reformer. 
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A PRAYER. 


O cleanse my soul, thou God of gtace, 
From sin’s defiling powers, 

And wway I throuzh this mortal race, 
To Thee devote my hours. 


When straying frem thy bless’d commands, 
May thv good spirit plead, 

And thon, from thy almighty hands, 
Supply my every need. 


Keep my strange heart from foolish pride. 
That I may humbly live, 

That Jesus may my footsteps guide, 
And sweet enjoyment give. 


O Ict not anger fill my breast, 
If thov should’st bless my foe, 
Or murm’ring rob me of my rest, 
Should’st thou inflict the blow. 


May I submit and own Thee just, 
Tho’ tears should drown my eyes, 

Tho’ hope and life be near the dust, 
And midnight veil the skies ; 


Still may I feel thy sov’reign aid, 
Still hold thy promise sure, 

And may thy grace and love display’d> 
Make me each trial ell endure. 


Wilt thou, O »racious God, bestow 
Thy favors on this place, 

And make each harden’d sinner bow, 
Before thy melting grace. 


Send copious showers of heavenly rai, 
To cheer the fainting heart, 
Relieve each burden’d soul from pain, 


And light and joy impart. ORANS. 


To Correspondents—The communication of ‘ Alias’ 
which has been mislaid is found, and will appear next 
week. 

One of our readers,” requesting an exposition of 
Luke 16th is received, and shall be attended to soon. 
‘: A friend to religion and good government” is un- 
der consideration. 
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&nding themselves destitute, presented a memo- 





